Making Do

When obsolescence does occur in a facility subsystem, the user or owner
typically pursues the strategy of "making do" for a period of time. Depending
on the costs, this frequently may be a most-effective strategy. Making do often
involves finding low-cost ways to supplement performance that is no longer
adequate, and there are a variety of products designed to support this approach
to reducing the costs of obsolescence. For example, installing clear polymer
sheet over windows reduces energy loss, and using portable electric heaters can
make work areas tolerable in facilities with obsolete or otherwise inadequate
climate control systems.

Making do generally is a short-term strategy with high user costs.
Eventually, high complaint levels, loss of revenue, loss of tenants, or regulatory
or legal action motivates refurbishment (or demolition) of the facility. However,
a facility owner can permit and encourage users to modify the facility to
forestall obsolescence, as they would define it. Sometimes efforts by the owner
to improve facility users' morale or to otherwise shift their overall psychological
satisfaction with a situation of which the facility is one part will reduce the costs
of obsolescence.

ACTIONS IN REUSE AND RETROFIT

In many cases the owner or user's fundamental response to functional
obsolescence is changing a facility's interior configuration. Faced with growth,
downsizing, or reorganizations, or faced with the creation of new operations and
the need for different spatial relationships among employees, these users or
owners tear down some walls and put up others, and rearrange work stations
and files. Sometimes a more comprehensive retrofit is undertaken, and changes
include early replacement of electrical or communications systems, HVAC
controls, life safety and security systems, lighting, elevators, and even exterior
cladding. In such cases some facilities permit the changes to be made relatively
efficiently and economically, with less disruption to ongoing operations and
lower costs to the building's owner and occupants. As distinguished from
adaptive reuse, the basic use remains unchanged, and the facility's users hope
to continue operations, with as little disruption as possible, during the course of
the project.

In particular cases in which buildings may be obsolescent because they have
barriers to access by disabled persons or fail to meet other newly enacted
regulations, owners or users may call on architects or other appropriate
professionals to determine the extent of the problem. Such determinations may
change as new standards are issued. For example, standards of access for
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